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BATON ROUGE, LA. is booming and the ES 
is right in the middle of it, says Charles H 
Denstorff, manager of the local office 
Many large industrial plants, primarily in 
the chemical and petroleum line, have 
located in the area since World War II 
Che ES does not wait for company repre- 
sentatives to be established locally, but 
seeks them out in advance with a well 
planned program of recruitment and 
screening. p. 3 


THE ILO plays an important part in rais- 
ing the world’s social and economic levels 
But just what the ILO is and how it 


operates is not widely known. J. Ernest 
Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
outlines the organization’s scope. p. 6 


LATE in June, Connecticut local offices 
begin to fill with hundreds of claimants 
secking unemployment benefits because of 
vacation shut-downs [hese large groups 
pose a real problem, but the State UC 
Department has worked out a procedure 
which enables the local office to service each 
claimant virtually in seconds, says Harold 
E. Hills of the State agency. p. 9 


To BRING their employment service ac- 
tivities more in line with actual needs, the 
government of Chile in 1955 requested 
assistance of the ILO. That organization 
sent Malcolm Kennedy of the BES. Sra 
Aida Belmar de Montesinos of the Min- 
istry of Labor of Chile tells the story 
another in the group about employment 
services in other countries. p. 13 


Can high school students be employed ef- 
fectively to pack peaches? Thus wondered 
the farm placement people of the Gaffney, 


SY), wy! is . 


S.C., local office. In 1956, they sold the 
farmers on the idea of trying this labor 
supply. About 350 young people, recruited 
through the ES and working under good 
conditions and supervision, proved that the 


answer to the question was ‘‘Yes.”” M.M 
Player of the State agency tells how the 
experiment was conducted p. 1 

‘LET’s watch TV,’ say the students of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. high schools each Friday 
morning at 11 o’clock. As they watch 


from the auditoriums of.their schools, they 
learn just how the local office can help them 
through its counseling and testing program 
Che article by N. J. Haydock, Wilkes-Barre 
local office manager, explains the program 
and gives specific examples of how it works 
p 18 


A THREE-WAY cooperative arrangement 
for job promotion for former prisoners has 
really paid off in Las Cruces, N. Mex The 
Bureau of Prisons and the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission have joined with the 
New Mexico SES in this undertaking 
Milford L. Hill and Harold Z. Moore of the 
Las Cruces local office explain the system by 
which they find jobs for these usually hard- 
to-place workers p. 20 


HOW can we best meet the needs of the 
youth of our community who, because of 
the highly seasonal nature of our economy, 
come to us during our slack period? This 
was the question facing the West Palm 
Beach local office in 1953. To answer it, 
they developed a specialized youth place- 
ment service set apart from the regular 
local office. Lala Sue Trundle of the local 
office tells how the program began and was 


modified for improved service. p. 23 


14th National Farm Safety Week 
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Press time 
A Decade of Service 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER Came to the opening session 
of the annual meeting of the President's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped to 
thank national, State, and local committees for their 
work in behalf of the handicapped and to present 
awards. The 2-day meeting, held in Washington, 
D. C., May 23 and 24, was attended by representatives 
from all the States and Territories and by guests from 
Cuba and Canada. 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Eisenhower said that 


Winners of the national essay 
contest are shown with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower at the awards 
ceremony. Left to right: 
Clare Frances Connors, fifth 
prize; Virginia Davis, fourth 
prize; Virginia Trujillo, second 
prize; the President; Sharon 
Garrett, first prize; and Denny 
Sve Carlisle, third prize. 
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there was no President’s committee or commission ‘‘in 
whose work I take greater satisfaction and follow with 
keener interest than I do this one.’ He attributed 
much of the success of the work to “the inspired 
leadership” of the Committee Chairman, Melvin J. 
Maas. 

In his welcome, Chairman Maas revealed that 
public employment offices have made nearly 3 million 
placements of physically handicapped workers in the 
10 years since the Committee was established. He 
stressed that the future calls for greater emphasis on 
the work of community committees in order to “‘open 
new doors of opportunity in business and industry for 
the physically handicapped.”’ 

One of the highlights of the opening-day session 
was a “Report to the Nation”? by John Charles Daly, 
vice president of the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, which reviewed the achievements of 10 years’ 
effort in behalf of the handicapped. Mr. Daly cited 
a number of dramatic instances of new records in 
handicapped job placements, as reported to the 








Bureau of Employment Security. ‘“‘Let’s look at the 
State of Pennsylvania,” he said, “where there was an 
80 percent increase in handicapped placements in 
1956 over the year before at Kentucky, where 
placements of the handicapped almost doubled over 
the year at Massachusetts, which reported 8,100 
handicapped placements at New York, where 
placements of handicapped jumped from 30,000 in 
1955 to 35,000 in 1956.” 

The President awarded his trophy for ‘“‘ Handicapped 
Man of the Year’? to Hugo Deffner of Oklahoma City 
for his one-man campaign over a 10-year period for 
the elimination of steps in public buildings. Mr. 
Deffner was stricken with polio at the age of 20 but 
learned to get around on crutches. Ten vears ago 
a fall on a front step brought a shoulder injury which 
made crutches impossible. Thus began his campaign 
which won national recognition. 

The five winners in the eighth annual essay contest 
also received their awards from the President. ‘These 
consisted of cash prizes and certificates. ‘This year’s 
contest was entered by 10,000 high school juniors and 
seniors in 36 States and Hawaii. The theme was 
“Employment of the Handicapped, A Community 
Responsibility.” 


First prize of $1,000 went to Sharon Garrett of 


Judge Memorial High School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The other winners were: Virginia Trujillo, Antonito 
Public High School, Antonito, Colo., second prize— 
$400; Denny Sue Carlisle, Albuquerque High School, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., third—$300; Virginia Davis, 
St. Luke’s High School, Hohokus, N. J., fourth—$200; 
and Clare Frances Connors, St. Mary’s Central 
Catholic High School, Milford, Mass., fifth—$100. 

Each year the cash awards and expense money for 
the trip to Washington for the essay finalists are 
provided by the Disabled American Veterans. 

A new feature of this year’s contest was the perma- 
nent award of a wood and bronze wall-type plaque 
to each of the five high schools represented by the 
national prize winners. This is a result of a grant 
announced at the 1956 annual meeting of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee. 

The theme for the 1958 essay is “‘How Hiring the 
Handicapped Helps You and Me.” 


New OVR Grants 


GRANTs totaling over $395,000 in support of 14 
research and demonstration projects were announced 
recently by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Under the Office’s Special Projects program, grants 
are made to encourage the development of new 
knowledge and better methods in the rehabilitation 
of disabled persons. The recent grants bring the 
total, since the program began in 1955, to about 
$2.75 million. 

Special Project grants are awarded to private non- 
profit groups, State vocational rehabilitation agencies 
and other public organizations to help finance in- 


(Continued on page 16) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance April 1957 
United States and Territories 


Percentage 
change from 
Number or 


amount | 
Previous| Year 
month | ago 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications......... 708, 500 13 ee 
Referrals: 
Paractltaral 5 ......5.. 225, 300 50 +19 
Nonagricultural........ 850, 900 +10 4 
Placements: 
ee | 189, 300 + 40 18 
Novagricultural........ 479, 800 4-13 5 
| USS eee 275, 700 +19 8 
Women........ ie 204, 100 15 0 
Handicapped. .......... 25, 800 147 0 
Counseling interviews... .. 147, 800 1 1 
Individuals given tests... . . 143, 000 +8 9 
Employer visits........... 141, 200 5 2 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except tran- 
eae ; 1. 089, 100 +22 +12 
Weeks. of unemployment 
oy: ie re Sense 6, 570, 800 2 riZ 
Weekly average insured 
unemployment !...... 1, 456, 300 7 re 
Weeks compensated 2... . 5, 766, 300 8 13 


Weekly average benefici- 
= kal On ged Oe an oe a 1, 310, 500 13 
Average-weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- 


Deis oF Sern eres 60.06 $27. 69 0 r3 
Benefits paid..............) $151, 836, 100 5 +16 
Funds available as of April 

NUTS ask Oss o oe 4a $8, 392, 773, 300 0 + 

Veterans 3 
Pntieel claims. od... ss 26, 300 —6 7 
Weeks of unemployment 

eS Se 245, 700 7 “ey 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment.......... 53, 300 15 9 
Bencits PRG: ............. $5, 154, 800 12 10 
New applications......... 152, 600 0 +4 
Referrals, nonagricultural. . 212, 600 1-42 9 
Placements, nonagricultural. 120, 500 +16 -9 
Placements, handicapped. . . 10, 400 +18 6 
Counseling interviews...... 26, 900 2 8 

Unemployment Compensation 

for Federal Employees 4 
Initial claims, includirg 

transitsonal. ........... 12, 100 +-17 + 7 
Weeks of unemployment 

eT a Ei 102, 000 4 11 
Weekly average insured 

unemployment......... 22, 700 10 13 
Renetits Paid. ....4..:.... $2, 492, 500 9 15 


Data excludes territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first four items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 8,600 initial claims, 44,090 weeks claimed, 
and 16,000 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

* Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs 
2,700 initial claims, 12,000 weeks claimed, 2,700 insured unemployment. — 
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Baton Rouge, looking north from the State Capitol. 


Baton Rouge: Chemical Boom 


By CHARLES H. DENSTORFF 


Town 


Manager, Baton Rouge Local Office 


Louisiana State Employment Service 


ATON ROUGE is the center of the chemical 
industry in the South. At the present time over 
$100 million worth of construction for chemical in- 
dustries is going on in the area. U. S. News AnD 
Wor_tp Report said in 1956: ‘Louisiana is the front 
runner in the Deep South’s industrialization. In 
Baton Rouge, the complex of oil, chemical, aluminum, 
and other plants crowded into an area two miles by 
five, is said by local industrialists to be one of the 
most highly concentrated industria! sites in the world.”’ 
During 1956, headlines such as these became com- 
mon to Baton Rouge newspaper readers: 
“Grace Co. Officials Launch $20 Million Plant in 
Baton Rouge” 

“$8 Million Plant at Geismar Set by Wyandotte” 
“Dow Ups Local Investment by $30 Million” 
‘*Naugatuck Plant Plans Expansion’”’ 
‘*Expansion At Kaiser Plant Set”’ 
‘Copolymer Plans Big Expansion” 
‘Alumina Plant Replaces Town in Ascension” 
Tax Exemption Given $51 Million Alumina Plant 
at Burnside” 


The Baton Rouge local office has assisted in staffing 
all the large chemical plants which have come into 
Baton Rouge since World War II. No magic has 
been used, but a planned approach has been followed 
in each case. 

We have learned that it is of utmost importance for 
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the Employment Service to establish contact as early 
as possible with policy making officials of industries 
planning to locate in the area. By this we do not 
mean, merely, that after an employer has moved in, 
we should make an early visit to his plant. Even 
though a prompt visit to the employer is highly de- 
sirable, the first contact should be made long before 
any company official moves into the area permanently. 

To make advance contacts with high-level people 
in incoming industries, we must have specific informa- 
tion on names, addresses, and positions held by these 
officials. How can a local office get such information? 
The press, radio, and TV supply many details, but 
we must use other agencies as sources of leads about 
industries coming into the area and how to get in 
touch with their officials. The public acceptance an 
office enjoys determines to a considerable extent its 
ability to obtain the needed information. Examples 
of sources which can furnish valuable leads are cham- 
bers of commerce, State and local industrial develop- 
ment organizations, unions, and employer associa- 
tions. Employment Service offices in other areas in 
which incoming industries are already established 
can be of great assistance in supplying information on 
which officials to contact and on general company 
policies on recruitment. 

The initial contact with a company official can be 
made in person, by mail, telegraph, telephone, or 
through the Employment Service office in the city 
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where the official is located. Regardless of the 
method used, the ES services and facilities which are 
available to aid in the initial staffing and furnishing 
of worker replacements should be thoroughly ex- 
plained to industry management. 

In explaining how the Employment Service can 
help an industry with its initial stafhng, we have 
found that employers are usually very receptive to 


CHEMICAL OPERATORS 
for 
NEW plant located in Baton Rouge area. 
Must have a minimum of 4 years 
experience as operator in chemical 
or petro chemical plant. 


SHOULD be familiar with some of the following: 
high pressure reactors, filters, rotary 
driers, pumps, extrusion and automatic 
controlled process operations. 


SHIFT work. Unusual opportunity for advance- 
ment. High school education preferred. 


APPLY 
LOUISIANA STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Affiliated with U. S. Employment Service 
742 Laurel 
No fee charged 


One of the many large industrial plants which have sprung up along the Mississippi River in or near Baton Rouge. 





the advantages inherent in the type of advertising we 
often use in recruitment. The employer pays for the 
ad, but his name is not used in it. The ad is worded 
to conceal the identity of the employer and to direct 
the applicant to the Employment Service office for 
interview. ‘This technique saves the employer’s time 
because he is not obliged to interview large numbers 
of applicants who do not meet his qualifications. In 
addition, less injury is done to his public relations 
since he does not have to reject unqualified job 
seekers. 

The ad in the opposite colamn was used in connec- 
tion with recruitment for Plant A which will be dis- 
cussed Jater in this article. 

A review of our experiences with several new chem- 
ical plants will illustrate how we developed working 
relationships with them and the services we have 
provided them. 


Plant A 


In February 1956 an $18 million installation to 
manufacture polyethylene was announced for Baton 
Rouge. This plant was to employ over 300 persons. 
On March 4 officials of the company arrived in Baton 
Rouge to participate in a ground-breaking ceremony 
the next day. The local office placement supervisor 
and one of the employer relations representatives 
attended the ground-breaking ceremony and met the 
plant resident manager who had had verv limited 
experience with using public employment offices. 
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This official was interested in our explanation of ES 
services, but said he would not be able to tell us the 
extent to which his company could use our office 
until he returned to Baton Rouge in May. 

Evidently he took the story of our offer of assistance 
back to his headquarters, for in April we received a 
long distance telephone order for workers and later 
that month, several company officials came into the 
local office to discuss specific arrangements for re- 
cruitment to staff their pilot plant. 

A few days later the compary’s personnel director 
came into the office to make final arrangements for 
recruitment. The local office employees concerned 
met in the manager’s office and heard the personnel 
director explain his needs. Master job orders were 
made and distributed to appropriate local office staff. 
Ads directing applicants to the Employment Service 
office were run in the newspapers. Applicants were 
interviewed and referred to a designated placement 
interviewer. ‘This interviewer screened the applicants 
and scheduled them at half-hour intervals for inter- 
views with the plant personnel director, in the local 
office conference room. 

This industry’s pilot or semiworks plant began 
operation in July 1956. It now has 90 employees. 
Some were transferred from other plant locations, 
but well over half were referred by the Employment 
Service. The best qualified of those referred were 
hired for the semiworks plant, with the idea that 
many of these experienced employees will become 
foremen when the commercial plant begins operation. 
Prior to the opening of the commercial plant, the 
personnel director plans to give us his orders and 
interview the applicants we refer to him in the local 
office. We feel that in addition to his expressed 
satisfaction with ES services, his wish to follow the 
same procedure in his recruitment a second time is 
very gratifying. 


Plant B 


Early in 1956, when it was announced that a chem- 
ical plant which would eventually employ 700 to 800 
people was coming into the area and that offices 
were to be opened soon, the local office began to try 
to find out who would be in charge of hiring. The 
Louisiana State administrative office contacted the 
administrative office in a State in which the industry 
was already operating. The district supervisor in 
the other State obtained for us the name of the man 
who would be in charge of hiring for the Baton Rouge 
plant. The district supervisor also wrote him urging 
that he contact the Baton Rouge local office and 
avail himself of its services. 

As soon as this hiring official arrived in Baton 
Rouge, the local office called on him and learned that 
he had not used the public employment office to any 
extent elsewhere. ES representatives invited him to 
visit the local office to see the facilities and meet the 
staff, 

When the personnel director of Plant B came to the 
local office, the manager called in the appropriate 
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Heavy earth-moving machine at site of new chemical plant 
near Baton Rouge. 


local office staff to meet with him. At that time the 
personnel director gave the group a picture of com- 
pany hiring policies and general hiring requirements. 
In turn, the local office staff explained Employment 
Service selection and referral methods, including 
occupational testing. 

The personnel director seemed impressed with our 
facilities. He gave us a number of orders and agreed 
to route to the local office all typists and stenographers 
who applied directly to the company. He requested 
that we test all typists and stenographers before 
referral. 

The local office made 70 placements with this com- 
pany between July and the end of February. At that 
time only the offices had been set up and employment 
totaled 188. Plant construction had been started. 

The only obstacle we encountered in serving this 
employer was that a high ratio of referrals to place- 
ments resulted from the large numbers of people who 
were rejected because of unsatisfactory scores on 
personality tests given by the company. Up to this 
time we have not been able to solve this problem. 

The following excerpt from a letter from this em- 
ployer to the State Administrator of the Division of 
Employment Security in Louisiana gives some indi- 
cation of the relationship between this plant and the 
local office. 

‘“As one of the new companies coming into the 
Baton Rouge area, we would like to express our appre- 
ciation for all of the many services offered and given 
us in the initial staffing of our plant, especially in 
the clerical and technical fields. 

“The careful screening of the applicants by the local 
office should result in continued cooperation between 
the company and the Baton Rouge office of the 
Louisiana Employment Service. Also, the helpful- 
ness and cooperation of the personnel of the local 
employment office have been excellent.” . 

We are doing business with nearly all the chemical 
plants in our area that are hiring any appreciable 
numbers of workers. Of the 12 major market chemi- 
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cal firms, 4 hire almost exclusively through the local 
office and 2 others give us from one-third to two- 
thirds of their business. Only 2 of the 12 plants in the 
major market are doing any significant hiring in 
which we are not currently participating. 

We have not discovered anything new in “selling” 
our services to chemical employers. The following 
points seem to us to be most significant in establishing 
close working relationships with these employers: 

1. Contact the highest possible official of the com- 
pany as soon as possible. 





Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell and Director-General 
David A. Morse at a meeting of the ILO in Geneva. 


AST month, the 40th session of the International 
Labor Conference was convened in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Despite the important role of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization in world social and 
economic affairs and the effect of the program of this 
agency on our international relationships and na- 
tional interests, the work of the Organization is, 
unfortunately, not well known within the United 
States. This article has been prepared to aid in 
remedying this lack of knowledge through the pres- 
entation of factual information concerning the ILO 
and its operations 
* * . 


Sick with the memory of war, the nations of the 
world met in Geneva in 1919 to create an inter- 
national organization for the preservation of peace. 
The League of Nations, with all its subsidiary agencies, 
was the result. 

But 20 years later, the idealism and the orderly and 
lawful procedures of the League of Nations were 
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2. Have the plant officials come into the local ofhce 
to see the facilities, get information concerning the 
services available and get acquainted with the people 
who will work with them. 

3. Offer employers the use of local office space for 
interviewing. This is particularly helpful to em- 
ployers who are not yet fully established in the area. 

4. Convince employers that we can save them time 
and money by screening out unqualified applicants 
and referring to them only those who meet their 
specifications. 


Peace Through Social Justice ... 


ey United Stokes 
ae 


She ILO 


By J. ERNEST WILKINS 
Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for International Labor Affairs 


trampled beneath the tyranny of Hitler’s armies. 
The League ceased to exist except for one agency— 
the International Labor Organization. Today, as 
an independent specialized agency of the United 
Nations, the ILO has 78 member nations, including 
the United States. The purpose of the [LO—to 
better the lot of the working people of the world—has 
never wavered nor changed in the 38 years since its 
creation. 

Samuel Gompers, the first president of the American 
Federation of Labor, was chairman of the commission 
of workers, employers, and government officials that 
conceived the ILO constitution which proclaimed 
that: “*. . . universal and lasting peace can be es- 
tablished only if it is based upon social justice P 


That constitution listed then existing conditions of 


labor ‘involving such injustice, hardship, and depri- 
vation to large numbers of people as to produce 
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unrest so great that the peace and harmony of the 
world is imperiled.” The following things were felt 
to urgently need improvement: Hours of work: 
wages; unemployment measures; protection of the 
worker against disease, sickness, and injury arising 
out of his employment; the protection of children, 
young people, and women; provision for old age and 
injury; recognition of the principle of equal pay for 
equal work; freedom to organize unions; and voca- 
tional and technical education. 

In 1944, during a later crucial period in world 
history, the underlying principles of the ILO were 
reaffirmed by the International Labor Organization 
in the Declaration of Philadelphia, which restated 
the fundamental! objectives of the Organization in 
the light of changed and changing international con- 
ditions. 


ILO Develops Standards 


The ILO works through three principal bodies: the 
International Labor Conference, the Governing 
Body, and the International Labor Office. It is 
dependent on the cooperation of member nations. 
It is not an international parliament; it has no power 
to coerce and can impose no standard or system on 
any nation. 

The Conference, composed of delegates from all 
member nations, meets once a year. Its main 
functions are to develop standards on labor questions 
and to establish the basic policy of the Organization. 
Each member country is entitled to send one em- 
ployer, one worker, and two government delegates to 
the annual Conference. All delegates may be accom- 
panied by advisers to assist on technical matters. 
The employer and worker delegates must be chosen 
in agreement with the most representative employer 
and worker organizations in each country, where such 
organizations exist, and they speak and vote inde- 
pendently in the Conference. With such broad 
representation from most member countries, the Con- 
ference constitutes a true world forum on labor and 
social questions. 

United States delegates are appointed by the 
President. The employer delegate is recommended 
jointly by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the National Association of Manufacturers; 
the worker delegate by the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Every 3 years the annual Conference elects the 
Organization’s Governing Body. The Governing 
Body, which meets three or four times each year, also 
has worker, employer, and government members and 
acts as the executive council or board of directors. It 
determines the agenda of the Conference, decides 
policy matters which arise between sessions of the 
Conference, makes up the Organization’s budget and, 
in general, supervises the work of the Secretariat (the 
International Labor Office) and that of all subsidiary 
organs, regional conferences, industrial committees, 
and other special committees. 
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The Governing Body is composed of 40 members. 
Twenty represent the governments, 10 the employers, 
and 10 the workers. Ten of the government seats on 
the Governing Body are filled on a permanent basis 
by representatives of the 10 countries of chief indus- 
trial importance. One of these 10 has always been 
the United States, since it joined the Organization in 
1934; American employer and worker delegates have 
also usually been elected as representatives of their 
respective groups. 

The International Labor Office at its headquarters 
in Geneva and its branch and field offices and mis- 
sions around the globe employ more than 800 full- 
time officials from 60 nations. The International 
Labor Office issues publications, prepares reports for 
conferences, conducts research and investigates and 
assembles current information about the world labor 
market, and provides the staff for conferences and 
other meetings of the Organization. In addition to 
its clerical, research, and publishing activities, the 
Office also maintains several technical divisions of 
experts who advise and assist member nations on such 
matters as vocational training, social security, man- 
power, labor relations, work standards, industrial 
safety, and handicrafts. 

The Office operates under the immediate super- 
vision of a Director-General appointed by the Govern- 
ing Body who, in turn, selects the permanent staff of 
the Organization. The Director-General also frames 
recommendations, including budget proposals for the 
consideration of the Governing Body and coordinates 
all committee and specialized program activities. At 
present, the chief executive is Director-General David 
A. Morse, an American who has served since 1948 
and who was recently given a unanimous vote of con- 
fidence for a 5-year extension of his term to begin in 
1958. 

Like other international organizations, the ILO is 
financed by contributions of member governments. 
The budget is subjected to an exhaustive week-long 
analysis and debate by the employer, worker, and 
government members of the Governing Body, and it 
reflects a program of activities which those three 


U. S. Delegates to the ILO 


U. S. Government Delegate on the Governing Body and 
Chairman of the U. S. Delegation to the International Labor 
Organization conferences is J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor for International Labor Affairs. 


U. S. Government Delegate to the ILO Conference is Francis 
O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State for International Organ- 
ization Affairs. 


U. S. Worker Delegate to ILO Governing Body and Worker 
Delegate to ILO Conferences is George Philip Delaney, the 
International Representative of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


U. S. Employer Delegate to International Labor Conferences 
is Cola G. Parker, attorney and consuitant, and president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 1956-57. 








Assistant Secretary of Labor J. Ernest Wilkins and Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State David W. Wainhouse confer at 
an ILO session. 


groups, almost always unanimously, can approve. 
It is then subject to adoption at the annual Conference. 

Assessments to meet the budget, which now amounts 
to nearly $7,800,000, are levied against member na- 
tions in accordance with a formula based on popula- 
tion, per capita income, and other factors. The 
United States contributes 25 percent of the [LO 
budget, proportionately less than our contribution to 
the United Nations or any of the UN’s other major 
specialized agencies. 

Aside from the International Labor Conference, 
the Governing Body, and the International Labor 
Office, the ILO conducts regional conferences, such 
as the Sixth Regional Conference of American States 
Members, held in Havana, Cuba in late 1956. These 
are designed to deal with issues of special concern to 
broad geographical areas. Similarly, a number of 
industrial committees have been set up to handle social 
and economic problems of major interest to certain 
basic industries, such as coal mining, construction, 
textiles, iron and steel, the metal trades, inland trans- 
port, petroleum, and chemicals. Supplementing these 
are a number of ad hoc committees and permanent 
commissions formed to further the work of the [LO 
in specific fields. They include, for example, the ad 
hoc Committees on Forced Labor, Mines Other Than 
Coal Mines, Timber, the Joint Maritime Commission, 
and the Committee on Work on Plantations. 

During 1956, committees met to discuss such 
widely varied subjects as the handling of toxic, ex- 
plosive, radioactive, and other dangerous substances; 
women’s employment; performers’ rights; and work- 
ing conditions in civil aviation. A Preparatory Tech- 
nical Maritime Conference held in London, in 
September considered the welfare of seamen and 
jurisdictional problems on the high seas. 

The “‘tripartite’”—worker, employer, government— 
structure of the ILO probably reflects more than any 
other international organization the democractic 
basis of the United States society. The ILO is the 
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only intergovernmental organization which does not 
limit official status to government representatives and 
government points of view. Employer and worker, 
as well as government, representatives have full 
participating and voting rights in the ILO, and they 
have an official voice and influence in developing the 
policies and in supervising the work of the Organiza- 
tion. The industrial committees, regional confer- 
ences, and many of the commissions also function on 
the tripartite basis. 

One of the principal methods employed by the ILO 
for the improvement of the status of workers through- 
out the world has been the issuance of international 
labor standards in the form of Conventions and 
Recommendations. 

Conventions are draft instruments which, after 
adoption by a two-thirds vote at an International 
Labor Conference, are referred to member nations 
for submission to their legislatures for consideration. 
A member is bound to apply the Convention only 
when its national legislature ratifies it in accordance 
with its constitutional process. ‘To date, 88 of the 104 
Conventions adopted by the ILO have received suffi- 
cient ratifications to- be brought into force in the 
countries that have ratified. Only seven Conventions, 
six of which relate to maritime work standards, have 
been ratified by the United States. 

The ILO is the only international organization 
which has specific provisions in its constitution recog- 
nizing that Federal-State relationships under the 
constitutional system of countries with federal forms 
of government, like the United States, will make it 
inappropriate for those countries to consider the 
ratification of certain ILO Conventions. These con- 
stitutional provisions, therefore, stipulate that when 
the Federal Government of such countries determines 
that the subject of a Convention is not wholly a federal 
matter, the country will give the same kind of consid- 
eration to it as it would give to a Recommendation, 
(that is, it will not be considered for ratification). 

The Conference also adopts Recommendations 
which are proposed to member governments as 
suggestions for national action but do not require 
ratification. While members are not obligated to 
accept Recommendations, they must bring them to the 
attention of their legislative authorities. The [LO 
does, however, require member nations to report 
occasionally on actions taken within each country 
on the suggestions contained in Recommendations. 


Technical Assistance a Major Function 


Another major activity of the ILO is its program of 


technical assistance, which provides technical aid to 
underdeveloped member nations. This program is 
financed both by the Organization itself and by the 
Expanded Technical Assistance Program of the 
United Nations, in which the ILO participates to- 
gether with the UN’s other specialized agencies. 
Technical assistance, however, is not a recent develop- 
ment in the ILO. From its earliest days advisory 
missions have been a feature of the Organization, 
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and its activities have been greatly expanded in this 
area since 1948, 

By the end of 1956, the Organization had sent 
more than 650 technical assistance experts to Asia, 
Latin America, Africa, and the Middle East. It has 
undertaken more than 100 vocational training proj- 
ects, about 40 in cooperative and handicraft projects, 
and more than 30 each in social security and general 
manpower. Others deal with women and young 
workers, labor productivity, and industrial safety and 
hygiene. Moreover, the ILO has awarded 1,375 
fellowships and study grants to residents of under- 
developed countries and has placed more than 800 
workers and foremen in practical on-the-job training 
in factories abroad. 

In this technical assistance field, personnel from 
the Bureau of Employment Security and its affiliated 
State agencies have served as ILO manpower or 
employment service specialists in Afghanistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Chile, Costa Rica, Greece, Indonesia, Paki- 
stan, and Turkey. Among the countries represented 
in the award of ILO fellowships for the study of man- 
power and employment security in the United States 
are: Chile, Costa Rica, Italy, Japan, Pakistan, and 
the Philippines. The Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity and the State employment security agencies par- 
ticipate in training programs for these ILO fellowship 
holders. 

The ILO has been particularly active in the field 
of employment service organizations, holding that the 
establishment of such offices in underdeveloped coun- 


tries can play an effective part in promoting and imple- 
menting ideas for the expansion of employment. In 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, for example, an em- 
ployment service project has been effective in tackling 
the problems created by the move of the rural popula- 
tion to the towns there. 

The ILO is a virile, useful, living organization, 
carrying on world-wide programs and activities to 
encourage humane labor standards and to build and 
strengthen democratic institutions. The degree to 
which the work of the Organization has encouraged 
member countries to raise their labor standards is 
difficult to assess, for the standards developed by the 
Organization cannot be imposed on any country. 

The ILO does not propose one set of practices to 
the exclusion of others; its standards are not a “‘blue- 
print” of any system. On the contrary, these stand- 
ards represent what at least two-thirds of the govern- 
ment, employer, and worker delegates at the Con- 
ference support as desirable. And they recognize 
the variety of practices that exists in the free world, 
adaptable to the varying needs, circumstances, and 
traditions of the countries of the free world. 

Any extensive study of the ILO, however, will lead 
to the inescapable conclusion that the labor stand- 
ards promulgated by the Organization, coupled with 
the interchange of ideas at the annual Conference, 
the advisory missions and other work of the Organiza- 
tion, have been a vital influence in the favorable 
development and shaping of relevant laws and 
practices of the member countries. 


Programiné for Industrial Vacation Claims 


By HAROLD E. HILLS 


Chief of Benefits, Unemployment Compensation Department 
Connecticut Employment Security Division 


OR every foreseeable problem in an unemploy- 

ment compensation operation, there should be a 
plan of action. Our type of operation, dealing as it 
does with the varying nature of American business, 
offers many, many unforeseeable problems. It is 
imperative, therefore, that an agency plan for those 
seasonal changes in workloads which occur every 
year. An hour spent planning for an occurence is 
often worth a week when the event actually occurs. 
[t is with this in mind that the Connecticut Unem- 
ployment Compensation Department has geared its 
operation for the industrial vacation shutdown. 

Since the end of World War II, every summer has 
brought an increasing problem and workload in 
handling industrial vacation shutdowns. As more and 
more collective bargaining agreements have included 
paid vacations, more and more plantwide vacation 
shutdowns have occurred. Employees without suffi- 
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cient service to qualify for pay during this period have 
been laid off and have qualified for unemployment 
compensation. 

Each summer the Connecticut Unemployment 
Compensation Department has been confronted with 
the task of taking, processing, and paying 60,000 or 
more claims from these industrial vacation shutdown 
claimants. This increases the statewide claimload 
by 50 percent and has more than doubled the load 
in many offices. Moreover, since many of the em- 
ployers involved are large and have the same shut- 
down dates, it is not unusual for as many as 1,000 or 
more workers to appear at one of our offices within 
several hours. Obviously, careful planning is neces- 
sary to assure proper staffing to meet* this stress. 
Equally necessary are effective, streamlined tech- 
niques which can be rapidly taught to new, temporary 
employees and effectively employed to take care of 
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MASS SHUTDOWN 


CLAIM FOR BENEFITS 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
DEPARTMENT 


NOTE: AGENT STATE U. I. OFFICE 


IF CLAIMANT REPORTS TO YOUR OFFICE WITH THIS FORM, 
ATTACH IT TO THE 181 FORM YOU TAKE AND TRANSMIT BOTH 





Employer Name, Address and Connecticut Registration No. 
(Type, Print, or Use Official Stomp or Plate) 


Employee Name and Social Security Number 
(Type, Print, Stamp, or Addressograph) 





DATES OF SHUTDOWN 


PAY FOR SHUTDOWN PERIOD ONLY 





DATE LAST WORKED DATE WORK WILL RESUME 











AMOUNT NUMBER OF HOURS OR DAYS 








INSTRUCTIONS TO EMPLOYEE 
DO NOT MAIL THIS FORM 


period or ts. 


Complete the bottom half of this form and present the ENTIRE FORM personally to a local 
office of this department not later than WEDNESDAY of the first week for which you claim waiting 


The low. requires that you serve a one week waiting period in each benefit year. Therefore, 
you must serve (claim) one week for which you will not be paid. Some, or all of this shutdown period 
may be a waiting period only, unless you have previously completed such a waiting period. 


—TO BE FILLED OUT BELOW BY EMPLOYEE — 














Examiner 











Remarks | Eff. Date 
NEW 0 ADD 0 Date Taken 
| 
NEW A | fi 
Oo DD 0) _ 
























































PRINT YOUR NAME HERE COPY SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER HERE 
A g Eff. Date 
NO. AND ST. “1 A Z 
besaichal Z A —_ 
1 am ployed only b of this shutdown period. | am able to work and available for work. |! hereby register for work Number 
ond epply for ploy t P ti | will have no earnings, wages, or other payments in lieu of wages except as reported Depen. 
erein. 









| CLAIM DEPENDENCY ALLOWANCE FOR MY OWN CHILDREN OR STEPCHILDREN UNDER 16 YEARS OF AGE, AS FOLLOWS: (WRITE “NONE” IF YOU HAVE NONE) 





FIRST NAME LAST NAME 


BIRTHPLACE 


LIVE WITH YOU/SUPPORTED BY YOU 
DATE OF BIRTH AGE YES OR NO YES OR NO 
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| CERTIFY THAT THE ABOVE STATEMENTS ARE TRUE AND CORRECT 


Form Conn. U.C. 861 
(Rev. 4-56) DP SIGN YOUR NAME HERE 


DID YOU SERVE IN THE ARMED FORCES AFTER JUNE 26, 19507 YES[() NO[) (If yes, bring discharge papers with you.) 
HAVE YOU WORKED IN ANY OTHER STATE DURING THE LAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS? YesSO) NOQ) 














large masses of claimants appearing in large, un- 
scheduled numbers. 

Preparation and planning for this summer rush 
begins each year in the early spring. At that time 
each local office manager in the State establishes con- 
tact with all employers in his area to obtain informa- 
tion on the anticipated dates of the vacation shut- 
downs, the conditions governing payment of vacation 
pay, and the number of employees who will be 
eligible to claim unemployment insurance because 
they are not fully covered by vacation pay. 

At the same time, the manager acquaints the 
employer with the special combined mass shutdown 
claim form and asks his cooperation in using this 
form. The manager explains that this special form 
eliminates the need for several other forms and re- 
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sults in a considerable saving to the employer, the 
worker, and the Unemployment Insurance Depart- 
ment. Samples of the mass shutdown form, along 
with detailed written instructions for its use, are left 
with the employer for further study before the actual 
use of the forms several months later. Over the 
years this method has been in effect, every employer 
has willingly cooperated with the Department. 

The manager sends the information which he has 
obtained from the employers to the agency central 
office where tabulating cards are prepared for each 
employer showing the name of the firm, dates of 
shutdown, and number of potential claimants. This 
information is collated and two statewide lists are 
prepared. One list is arranged alphabetically by 
employer and the other list by dates of shutdown by 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO EMPLOYER 


Permission to use this form must be obtained from this agency and em- 
ployers must follow strictly the instructions covering its use. 


The form is designed to cover two types of mass shutdowns — one where 
the shutdown is of short duration with a definite date on which the plant will 
reopen, the other where the shutdown is for an indefinite period with no 
definite date set for the reopening of the plant. 


te This form should be used only for regularly employed workers who will 
The special form on the left was participate in the plant shutdown. The use of the form by you indicates that 
developed for use in speedy handling you will accept a merit rating charge if such is necessary. Consequently, the 

of mass layoffs. Instructions to em- form should not be used if the worker has worked for = during less than 
ployers and employees are shown on some part of four calendar weeks immediately prior to the shutdown, is sub- 
the reverse side of the form (right). ject to disqualification, or is permanently separated from your employ. In 





these, and in any cases that you will contest a merit rating charge, use the 
> regular Unemployment Notice, Form Conn. UC-16A. 


eeeeeereeeeeene 


This form starts, but does not complete a claim for the shutdown period. 
To complete your claim you must follow the instructions of your local office. 


NOTICE TO EMPLOYEE 








For Local Office Use Only — (Dep. Info.) 








areas. The latter list immediately shows the poten- 
tial load by area and dates. By combining all areas, 
the list indicates what the demands on our central 
office will be. The required number of mass shut- 
down forms is printed and distributed to employers 
in accordance with their needs. 

The next step is to determine the staffing of the 
local offices and the central office to meet the problem 
when the claims are filed. The peak of the vacation 
claim filing varies from area to area within the 
State and the processing peaks in the central office 
also vary somewhat during the summer. After 
careful study of the anticipated regular workload 
along with the vacation claim workload, a decision 
is reached as to which offices and central office 
sections require extra help during the summer, the 
number of people needed in each location, and the 
length of time such help will be needed. 

By careful preplanning, it has generally been pos- 
sible to hire the number dictated by the overall 
statewide requirements and then, by transfers from 
office to office and within the central office, to meet 
the various peaks efficiently with a stabilized summer 
workforce. The first onslaught of vacation claims 
occurs in late June in certain offices. Accordingly, 
some of the summer help is hired to start work then 
while others are hired to start early in July. Layoffs 
of the summer help begin around the middle of 
August and continue until early September when 
the last of the summer help is terminated. 

The bulk of the summer help has been recruited 
from the ranks of school teachers and college students 
who have displayed great aptitude for the work 
involved and devoted themselves very conscientiously 
to it. Many of them have returned to work for the 
agency summer after summer, providing us with a 
skilled and able nucleus for the vacation claim work. 
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The normal procedure in Connecticut requires an 
employer to issue an unemployment notice to each 
unemployed worker. The worker then appears in a 
local office where he is issued an initial claim form 
which he completes himself at special counters and 
then turns in to the claims taker along with his un- 
employment notice. The claims taker then issues 
him a continued claim form which he takes home, 
executes, and submits on his next scheduled visit to 
the local office. 

This procedure works well enough under normal 
circumstances but is entirely unsuited to meeting the 
situation presented by large numbers of unscheduled 
vacation shutdown claimants who immediately tax 
the physical capacity of the offices. The main prob- 
lem here was to find a method which permits the 
servicing of each individual in a matter of seconds, 
rather than the usual minutes. 

To meet this situation, our mass shutdown claim 
form was designed some years ago (see form on page 
10). This is a perforated form with the upper half 
filled in by the employer, and the lower half by the 
worker. The half filled in by the employer calls for 
the employee’s name and social security number; 
the employer’s name, address, and registration num- 
ber; the beginning and ending dates of the shutdown; 
and pertinent vacation pay data. The lower half 
generally requires the employee to enter nothing 
more than his name and address, dependency data, 
and his signature. 

In effect, the mass shutdown claim form is a com- 
bined unemployment notice, initial claim, and, where 
necessary, a low earnings report. The merit of the 
form is that the employer, by doing no more than he 
is normally required to do in the preparation of the 
unemployment notice, actually provides us with not 
only the unemployment notice, but a nearly completed 
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Claimants from mass layoffs are directed to a special line in this local office. 


initial claim along with a complete low earnings re- 
port. This form is issued at the time of the shutdown 
only to workers who, by virtue of little or na vacation 
pay, are potentially eligible for unemployment in- 
surance. The employer, and the instructions printed 
on the form, tell the worker to complete the few items 
required of him and to present the completed form at 
any unemployment insurance office. 


Warned in Advance 


By reason of the spring survey of employers, each 
local office knows when to expect the workers from 
any particular plant to arrive in the office. Accord- 
ingly, special stations and summer personnel are ready 
for the rush. When these claimants arrive in the 
office, they are routed by sign and monitor to the 
vacation claim sections where their mass shutdown 
claims are accepted as fast as they can be scanned for 
completeness, and continued claim forms handed out 
for completion at home. By monitoring the lines as 
they form and removing those claimants whose forms 
are incomplete or require special attention (as in the 
case of Unemployment Compensation for Veterans, 
etc.), the vast majority of claimants are in the office 
no longer than it takes them to walk up to the appro- 
priate counter and out again with only a few seconds 
involved in the actual claims taking transaction. 

After the claimant has left the office, the mass 
shutdown claim form is checked against the files as 
a clerical operation to determine whether it is a new 
or additional claim. At the end of each day, the 
lower halves of those forms which are new claims are 
forwarded to the central office where not only a 
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monetary determination but also a local office claim 
record card, normally produced in the local office, 
is machine produced and returned to the local office. 
In the meantime, the local office retains the upper 
half of the perforated mass shutdown form for control. 

As the claim record cards and monetary determina- 
tions are received in the local office from the central 
office, usually within several days, they are interfiled 
with the additional claims in social security number 
order by employer. When the claimant returns to 
work at the end of the vacation period, he hands in 
to the employer, in accordance with our previous 
arrangements, the one or more continued claim forms 
which were issued to him by our local office. The 
employer then returns these collected continued claim 
forms to our local office and we check them against 
the local office records and clear them for payment. 
The grouping of claims and local office records by 
employer has been found to keep errors to a minimum 
and to result in all the workers at a given plant 
getting their checks at approximately the same time— 
in about 2 weeks—thus avoiding complaints and in- 
quiries. 

To keep the closest control over all phases of the 
vacation claim processing, a special statistical report 
has been in use for the past several years. This 
detailed report is required from each office weekly 
during the summer, and identifies the precise stage 
of processing of each vacation claim—initial or 
continued. 

The streamlined and effective procedures govern- 
ing the filing and processing of vacation claims de- 
scribed above would be impossible without the co- 
operation which we have received from Connecticut 
employers. In return for the assistance furnished us 
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by employers, we were pleased during the past 
summer to be able to introduce an improvement which 
greatly simplified the preparation of the mass shut- 
down forms by employers who employ mechanical 
punch card equipment in the maintenance of their 
payroll and personnel records. Such employers were 
provided with ‘“‘continuous form’? mass shutdown re- 
ports which were readily adapted to automatic 
mechanical completion. 

The following quotation from a news article in the 


HARTFORD CourRANT, written by a reporter assigned 
to observe how this agency was handling claims 
resulting from large vacation shutdowns, provides a 
picture of this method in operation: 

‘**A company located near the office laid off several 
hundred persons. Almost all eligible workers im- 
mediately reported to the office. Within minutes 
after the first worker appeared there were hundreds 
waiting to file claims, but 15 minutes later the local 
office was empty.” 


The National Employment Service of Chile 


By SRA. AIDA BELMAR DE MONTESINOS 
Chief of Placement Section 
Labor Ministry of Chile 


Li WOULD be convenient if a government could 
decide one day to have an effective nationwide 
free employment service and the next morning find 
such an agency serving the public in all parts of the 
country. Perhaps Chile is no exception in the history 
of the emergence of free placement services in the 
world. 

In our country it has been government policy to 
provide a free employment service for the workers 
since 1931. This policy was actually born with the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1925, and our legisla- 
tion made such a service possible with ‘““Decreto con 
Fuerza de Ley No. 178” of May 13, 1931. This 
decree assigned responsibility for a free placement 
service to our “Direccién General del Trabajo,” 
which is one of the major agencies in the Ministry of 
Labor. 

The Director General of Labor occupies a position 
in Chile’s government similar to that of an Assistant 
Secretary in the Department of Labor in the United 
States. He supervises several “‘Departamentos,”’ in- 
cluding those in charge of labor inspection, labor dis- 
putes, wages and salaries, and legal matters. In 1931, 
the public employment service was established as a 
section of the Department of Social Organizations, 
and the section was called ‘‘Servicio de Colocaciones” 
(Placement Service). The law also prohibited opera- 
tion of private fee-charging employment agencies, 
but excepted labor unions and other employment 
offices if authorized by the ‘“‘Direccién General del 
Trabajo.” 


No Change for 12 Years 


This situation continued for 12 years until ‘‘Decreto 
Supremo No. 56” of January 19, 1943 elevated the 
placement service to the status of “Departamento” 
and named it ‘“‘Servicio Nacional de Colocaciones” 
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(National Placement Service). ‘This new law in the 
Labor Code increased the responsibilities of the pub- 
lic employment service, and also stipulated that all 
agencies and contractors using public funds were to 
obtain workers from the National Placement Service. 
After 10 years as a Department, another law called 
“Decreto con Fuerza de Ley No. 76” of April 19, 
1953, reduced the National Placement Service to the 
level it had at the beginning, but this time it was 
assigned as a section of the Department of Labor 
Inspection. There it remains at this time. 


Responsibilities of the Employment Service 


In the interest of brevity, only a few of the high- 
lights in the history of Chile’s employment service 
have been mentioned. Another decree in July 1953 
added responsibilities for aid to unemployed workers. 
Other legislation, which has not been mentioned, 
came into being in 1933, 1942, and 1943, giving the 
public employment service far-reaching responsibili- 
ties in connection with employment and unemploy- 
ment. 

Articles of Law in Chile’s Labor Code expressly 
stipulate the obligations of the Placement Section. 
Briefly summarized they are to: 

1. Register and classify unemployed workeis and 
place them in employment; control their migration; 
and counsel those who do not have a determined field 
of work. 

2. Control the initiation, renewal, immobilization 
or diminution of all employment activity and study 
the causes of the latter developments in the labor 
market. 

3. Control the undertaking and mobilization of 
“engagements of workers’ (the Spanish word is 
*‘enganches” which can mean enlistment, enrollment, 
coupler, coupling, or coupling link). 
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Training class in basic interviewing techniques conducted by Malcolm Kennedy of the BES in Santiago, Chile, in December 1955. 
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The author, Aida Belmar de Montesinos, is seated fourth from the right. 


4. Control and supervise the activities of all place- 
ment services and employment exchanges. 

5. Send monthly statistical reports to the Direccién 
General del Trabajo on the supply and demand of 
labor, and on actual and probable unemployment in 
the country. 

6. Register all “‘empleados particulares’” (white 
collar workers) who remain without employment. 
Proof of registration with the Placement Office is 
necessary so that the ‘‘Caja de Previsi6n de Empleados 
Particulares”! can initiate steps for them to collect 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

7. Register unemployed “‘obreros” (manual labor- 
ers) who without proof of registration with the 
Placement Office cannot take initial action at the 
“Caja de Seguro Social’ to draw unemployment 
benefits. 

To help fulfill the obligations which the law gives 
to the Placement Section, each Labor Office of the 
Direccié6n General del Trabajo in the various cities 
and provinces of the country must designate one of 
its employees responsibility for the duties summarized 
above. The one exception is in Santiago, the capital 
and largest city of the country, where ‘“Seccién 
Colocaciones” itself has all of these responsibilities. 
At the same time, the section in Santiago supervises 
employment service activities performed in all other 
labor offices in the country. 

1“Caja de Previsién de Empleados Particulares’”: A caja 
de previsién in Chile is an employees’ association, created by 
public law, and supervised by the Ministry of Health and 


Social Security. Each association has its own rules for member- 
ship and its own system of benefits. 
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Government Policy on Employment 


Although the country has not had an unemploy- 
ment problem so grave as to Cause great worry since 
the crisis of 1931, the Supreme Government recog- 
nizes that it is essential to give proper importance to 
problems of employment and the maintenance of 
full employment in an adequate social and economic 
policy and program. ‘The Government’s policy is 
to ensure for all inhabitants a state of well-being and 
conditions of freedom and dignity, economic security, 
and equality of opportunity. 

Today one of our important economic objectives 
is wise utilization of the work force in harmony with 
the needs of the national economy. Also, unemploy- 
ment is regarded not only from the point of view of 
economics and statistics, but also in terms of its 
moral repercussions, which are more grave. If one 
believes that only employment can permit normal 
development of the human personality, he also feels 
that an unemployed person, especially if his unem- 
ployment is of long duration, becomes embittered 
and considers himself a failure, with severe personal 
and family consequences. Further, the fear of losing 
a job and the uncertainty of finding another creates 
anxiety. 


Technical Assistance from the ILO 


With the end in mind of organizing and develop- 
ing an employment service in line with its legal 
obligations and consistent with the needs of the work- 
ers and employers in the country, the Supreme 
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Government invited technical assistance from the 
International Labor Office. This organization sent 
us Malcolm Kennedy, a North American, in April 
1955. 

Mr. Kennedy worked several months with the 
Director General and his staff on preliminary studies, 
organization plans and policy, and procedural mat- 
ters before moving to Seccién Colocaciones in October 
1955. The two projects recalled with greatest clarity 
by our staff are the training program and the survey 
of employment in the principal industries of the 
country. 

The training classes and visits to manufacturing 
and commercial establishments to study jobs on 
location were concerned with developing a_ basic 
interviewing technique and with enlarging our 
knowledge of jobs as they exist in Chile. This was 
done in December, immediately after Christmas, 
a warm and pleasant season of the year in Santiago 
when one would prefer vacations at the beaches. 


A Survey of Employment in Principal Industries 


The survey of employment was undertaken to 
provide us with knowledge on how best to adapt the 
National Employment Service to the needs of the 
country’s workers and employers, and to gather data 
on the general condition of the labor market. This 
was our first study of this kind and required many 
hours of work by a large number of persons to pre- 
pare for it and to carry it out. For example, 18 
Labor Inspectors were temporarily assigned to the 
survey in Santiago, and 24 students of Catholic 
University contributed time on a voluntary basis. 
Numerous employer organizations and heads of 
government agencies were visited during the prepara- 
tory phase. It received much interest from the press, 
and employers cooperated in a very gratifying manner. 
It is certain that ‘‘La Encuesta,” as the project was 
called by the staff in Seccién Colocaciones, will not 
soon be forgotten. 

The employment study reached representative es- 
tablishments in all industrial and commercial activ- 
ities in eight of our larger cities; ? in all basic industries 
of Chile, regardless of location; and was done by 
personal visits to 1,221 firms in 15 provinces.2 While 
this survey did not cover all employment in Chile, it 
was considered an adequate sample. 

Among the several objectives of the employment 
survey were these: To determine the situation at that 
time and trends of employment, the fluctuations 
during the 12 months preceding the survey (Novem- 
ber 1, 1954 to October 31, 1955), expected changes 
in the immediate future; the scope of unemployment 
and its causes; under-employment; possibility of new 


2 Cities and populations (1952 Census): Santiago, 1, 348, 283; Val- 
paraiso, 218,329; Concepcién, 119, 887; Viftia del Mar, 85, 287; 
Talca, 55,059; Antofagasta, 62,272; Temuco, 51, 497; Talcahuano, 
54, 7825 

3 Provinces: Tarapacdé, Antofagasta, Atacama, Coquimbo, Valpa- 
raiso, O’Higgins, Talca, Nuble, Concepcién, Arauco, Bio-Bio, Mal- 
leco, Cantin, Valdivia, and Osorno. 
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employment with full utilization of existing equip- 
ment and resources; general distribution by occupa- 
tional field, by age group, sex, and by general class; 
possible problems of minors and older workers; 
possible problems influenced by over-time work; and 
specific needs for foreign specialists and technicians. 


| 
| 15 other | 
Summary | Santiago} prov- Total 
inces | 
ees | —|———_ 
Number of establishments... .. . 648 | 573 | 1,221 


Employment in sample (Novem- 




















a oo) a ae -»« -4 995943 1109. 956 | 209, 869 
Empleados Particulares....... | 28,987 | 19,962 | 48,949 
I ccs Sun nc 45% _.| 70,926 | 89,994 | 160, 920 
Average monthly employment | | 

PP OURS oM8 oF. TK ea 95; 538; 98,735: } 194; 273 
Percent of Nation’s wage and | 

salary workers represented in | 

sample (approximate)...... | 30 18 | 22 

| 
Distribution by Age, Sex, and Class 
Empleados Particulares—men. .| 23,324 | 17,436 | 40,760 
Empleadas Particulares—wom- 

EGS Lr etkgy's 2s Ser eae | 5,663 | 2,526 8, 189 
‘Obreros—men................ 56, 47 80, 491 | 136, 961 
Obreras—women..... ern ie 9,503 | 23,959 
Men over 51 years of age...... 6, 975 > bar 10, 102 
Women over 51 years of age... 788 131 919 
Men under 18 years of age.....| 2,145 | 1,601 3, 746 
Women under 18 years of age. . . | 673 | 487 1, 160 
Men over 60 years of age...... ts | Ss ape? 
Women over 60 years of age... . | og oa Ha Mee 

| 
Turnover in surveyed establish- | 
ments, by month | 
Tod Mires. 0S | 2,041 | 1,948] 3,989 
Total separations...........-. ‘47562 1, 833 3, 415 
Obrevos Wared. .. 6 ee ce 1, 829 1, 794 3, 623 
J 2 ee | 212 154 366 
Obreros separated............ | 1,432 1, 696 3, 128 
Empleados separated. ...... re 150 137 287 
Schedule of working hours 
in firms 
Firms with 48-hour week: 
For empleados particulares. . . | 476 423 899 
be. , eon ee | 517 464 981 
‘ Not employing empleados. .. . 2 Nyaa. USNS 

Not employing obreros....... Lo TAR ek| al Se 
Firms with less than 48-hour 

week: 

For empleados particulares. . . 123 129 252 

A 0 0 Bb hve ne win ba 117 94 211 
Firms with more than 48-hour 

week: 

For empleados particulares. . . iad: CR ees 

PUGS cc. wi Genie Rs » ees DIR is cxsy etnies 
Number of empleados who 

worked more than 48-hour 

oe Raabe ee GA Bere ares 9 RRR Raph SS Rae Sane 
Number of obreros who worked 

more than 48-hour week..... OD FRE isd 6 Cah eee de 
Extra hours worked weekly 

(more than 48): : 
RA er eee Ne bd MRE OCDE Be 
CO ee eae i Sd Peis etn Sep ae ae 
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The results of the survey were related to the XII 
General Census conducted by the National Statistical 
Service in 1952 to the extent that this was possible. 
Some of the findings are presented in the table on 
page 15. 

The monthly average of extra hours for each em- 
pleado was 6 hours and 56 minutes per month, and 
for obreros, 9 hours and 30 minutes. It was also 
found that 251 persons worked less than the normal 
schedule of hours for the firms where employed. The 
empleados in this group worked an average of 5 hours 
and 42 minutes per day and the obreros, 6 hours and 
8 minutes. 


Many Left Jobs of Own Volition 


With respect to separations, it appeared that about 
40 percent of the empleados and 55 percent of the 
obreros left their jobs of their own volition. Also, it 
was established that the greatest turnover occurred 
in the occupational group classed as “personal 
productor.” In the Province of Santiago, by relating 
the survey data with census information, it was 
estimated that Santiago employers make about 7,268 
new hires a month, and about 5,619 persons leave 
their jobs, a difference in favor of hires of 1,649 a 
month. 


Of all the data gathered in the survey, the distribu- 
tion of workers by general occupational fields was the 
most difficult to control and tabulate. Chile has an 
adequate national system of industrial classification, 
but the survey demonstrated that we need a better 
and more useful system of occupational classification. 
After long and careful review of the results of data 
from the 648 establishments in Santiago, we arrived 
at the following percentage distribution of 99,913 
workers: 


Percent 

Management, administration, supervision, and general 
office workers....... Pan tet 17.8 
Professional and technical workers... . . 5.4 
Sales and commerciai workers.......... eae ai eae 3.8 

“Personal Productor”’’ workers directly and indirectly in- 
volved in production, including transportation... . 65.9 
Security personnel, guards, watchmen, etc....... 1.0 
Perpunml Servane WOKKENS. .............25..- és , 6. 4 


This first employment survey has provided Secci6n 
Colocaciones with valuable experience and has as- 
sembled a body of useful information. The data on 
volume of employment, the distribution of workers in 
general occupational fields, and employment turnover 
were submitted to the Director General of Labor for 
his use in reorganizing and expanding the National 
Employment Service should adequate funds for 
expansion become available. The information ob- 
tained on the 648 employing establishments in the 
city of Santiago was used to establish an employer 
record file in Secci6n Colocaciones and this file pro- 
vides the basis for planning and carrying out an 
employer relations program and a program of ex- 
panded and improved labor market information for 
the Ministry of Labor. 
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The basic purpose of the survey was to gather in- 
formation to aid the government in organizing a 
National Employment Service in line with the needs 
of the country’s workers and employers. An impor- 
tant byproduct was experience in planning and 
carrying out a labor market information project. 


ILO Still Giving Help 


The International Labor Office is continuing its 
plan of assistance to Chile, and in October sent Nils 
Strém to help us continue development of a National 
Employment Service. One of our first projects is to 
again carry out an employment survey, based on the 
same establishments visited in 1955, but limited to 
three branches of activities—textiles, construction, 
and the leather industry. The survey will include 
the following items: Number of empleados and 
obreros in the establishments on October 31, 1956, 
increases or decreases in personnel from the months of 
November 1955 to October 1956, the causes, and the 
current hours of work. 


At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


vestigations, studies, and demonstrations to further 
progress in restoring handicapped persons to use- 
fulness. 

Seven of the newly announced grants are for new 
projects; the remaining seven for continuation of 
projects started earlier. Approval of all the projects, 
located in nine States and the District of Columbia, 
was recommended by the 12-member National 
Advisory Council on Vocational Rehabilitation 
chaired by Miss Mary E. Switzer, director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

One of the new special projects receiving Federal 
financial support is sponsored by the Oregon Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. It is designed to dem- 
onstrate the effect a coordinated program of services 
would have on the rehabilitation of mental hospital 
patients. These services would be provided by the 
State health, welfare, and rehabilitation agencies, 
the State mental hospital, and their counterpart 
agencies in local communities and counties. The 
amount of the grant is $63,550. 


Length-of-Service Awards 


Tue Incentive Awards Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Labor has revised its procedures for granting 
length-of-service awards. As of March 4 of this year, 
the awards are based on (¢ofal civilian and military 
Federal service rather than being restricted to service 
in the Department of Labor. Awards will be given 
after completion of 10 and 20 years of satisfactory 
service and at 5-year intervals thereafter. 
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Most of the students hired for peach packing were girls.’ 


flere ingeeieleange 350 high school boys and 
girls in the area of the Gaffney local office of the 
South Carolina State Employment Service found out 
during the 3-month peach season of 1956 that work 
in packing sheds of Sunny Slope Farms was a highly 
profitable vacation occupation. 

During May last year, Gaffney local office inter- 
viewers visited the high schools and took applications 
on 350 students 16 years of age or older for work in 
the Sunny Slope Farms packing shed during the 
peach harvest. Every boy and girl who qualified 
was offered a job. If any student did not report for 
work another was offered employment. 

During the height of the peach season, the peaches 


Packers select top grade peaches 
from the conveyor for special 
handling. 
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High School Youth 
Help in Peach Harvest 


By M. M. PLAYER 


Rural Industries Supervisor 
South Carolina State Employment Service 


must be picked daily and packing sheds must operate 
every day so that there will be no backlog of fruit at 
any time during the shipping season. Since some 
students preferred not to work on Sundays, the 
Gaffney local office arranged to have from 10 to 25 
additional workers report each Sunday to alleviate 
any shortage in the sheds. 

Each boy and girl was trained by expert peach 
packing supervisors to perform a certain job skillfully. 
Peaches bruise easily and must be handled with care 
in order to reach their destination in perfect condition. 

At least 75 percent of the students hired were 
girls. The manager of the farm feels that girls have 
better eyesight and finger dexterity in finding defects 
in peaches as they move along on the conveyor belt. 
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During a rest period every 3 hours, the manager 
furnished soft drinks and a sandwich for each worker. 
This arrangement was found to boost morale of the 
workers. 

No particular transportation problems arose since 
the young people arranged car pools to reach their 
work. 

It is estimated that the high school students earned 
approximately $180.000 during their employment at 
the farm. The average rate of pay was about 75 
cents an hour. Depending on the amount of peaches 
picked that day, the students usually worked from 
8 to 10 hours per day. The average student made 
about $575 during the season. Many used this money 
to help defray their college expenses during their fresh- 
men year; others spent it on vacation tours. 

In addition to the high school students, 25 appli- 
cations were taken on college students for supervisory 
work in the sheds. Girls from Limestone College in 
Gaffney and Converse College in Spartanburg and 


By N. J. HAYDOCK 
Manager, Wilkes-Barre Local Office 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


HE Wilkes-Barre -office of the Pennsylvania 

Bureau of Employment Security recently tried a 
different approach to publicizing its counseling and 
testing program—and with good results. 

Mrs. Edna Davis, counselor at the Wilkes-Barre 
office, participated in the first of a series of weekly 
15-minute vocational guidance television programs 
sponsored by the Wilkes-Barre City Public School 
District. This series is designed to acquaint students 
of the city’s three public schools, as well as the general 
public, with the services and facilities available to 
them in the community relating to job opportuni- 
ties—how and where to go to obtain suitable employ- 
ment. 

This educational telecast series, titled ‘““The $200,000 
Quiz,” is broadcast each Friday morning at 11 
o'clock over TV Station WILK in Wilkes-Barre. 
The thousands of students of Wilkes-Barre’s three 
public high schools (grades 9 through 12) are re- 
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men from Clemson College at Clemson and Furman 
University in Greenville were hired. Their rate of 
pay ranged from $1.50 to $2.00 per hour, an average 
of about $1,470 each for the 3-month period. 

The same experiment was tried by the Aiken local 
office to get workers for the Ridge Section peach 
packing sheds. Approximately 450 students were 
employed during the harvest season in five packing 
sheds in this area. 

These experiments showed that, in both skill and 
ability, high school youth make above-average pack- 
ing shed workers. With good supervision, the students 
do an excellent job. 

Present indications are that there will be a banner 
peach crop in South Carolina in 1957 and the Farm 
Placement Division of the South Carolina State 
Employment Service is planning to place larger 
numbers of students in peach harvest work. The 
1956 experiment proved that the students and their 
employers benefited greatly from the trial. 


IV Brings 
Vocational Guidance 
Into the Schools 


quired to assemble in their school auditoriums to view 
the television and listen to the well-planned voca- 
tional guidance discussion of the day. The programs 
are, of course, viewed in thousands of homes as well. 

The first program highlighted the counseling and 
testing services of the State Employment Service which 
are available to the workers of the community. 
These services were discussed in a question-and- 
answer forum in which Mrs. Davis and R. Harold 
Saunders, vocational counselor at Wilkes-Barre’s 
Coughlin High School, participated. The Coughlin 
High School librarian described the literature and 
other materials relating to vocational guidance and 
higher education which are readily available to the 
students in the school’s library. 

Using appropriate slides, Mr. Saunders explained 
in simple terms the breakdown of the various parts 
of the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES. 

Mrs. Davis emphasized that ‘“‘employment counsel- 
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Mrs. Edna Davis, counselor at the 
Wilkes-Barre local employment serv- 
ice office, and R. Harold Saunders, 
vocational counselor of Coughlin 
High School, participate in the 
weekly TV program which highlights 
services available through the PSES. 


ing is of particular value to young people who lack 
information about job opportunities and job require- 
ments and who need skilled guidance in evaluating 
their job assets or in planning to meet labor market 
entry requirements for a given field of work.’ She 
also stressed that the general function of the State 
Employment Service is to serve as the community’s 
job center to which job seekers can turn for assistance 
in obtaining suitable employment, and to which 
employers can turn for aid in filling their job openings 
with qualified workers. 


What Young People Ask 


Some of the pertinent ‘“‘youth’’ questions discussed 
by the Wilkes-Barre ES counselor were. 

‘What is employment counseling?” 

‘‘How do you select young people for this (counsel- 
ing) service?” 

“If we have a student in the city schools who needs 
employment counseling, how can we refer him to 
you?” 

‘What services do you offer young people?” 

“Will you tell us about the aptitude test?” 

“What other tools do you use in counseling?” 

“Can you give the TV audience a typical case that 
will illustrate the type of help you give?”’ 

In response to the last query, Mrs. Davis cited this 
“typical case.” 

“Last June, following graduation, a young graduate 
of an academic course, an honor student, was re- 
ferred to the Wilkes-Barre ES counseling section for 
assistance in procuring a suitable job. This young 
man was suited for and keenly interested in, entry in 
the engineering field. Owing to compelling financial 
circumstances at home, the youth had not applied 
for a scholarship, since he was aware that he would 
not be able to attend college. 

“An ES counselor, cognizant of the on-the-job 
training opportunities for engineering draftsmen 
trainees, who could complete a 10-week training 
course, which existed at the Naval Gun Factory in 
Washington, D. C., discussed that possibility with 
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the graduate. The cost of the training would be 


comparatively modest considering the fact that a job 
at $3,600 a year under Federal civil service w s 
guaranteed the counselee on the successful completion 
of the prescribed training course. 

“It was ascertained in the course of the counseling 
interview that the young man had a handicap of a 
nature which would make him eligible for college 
training under authority of the Pennsylvania State 
Bureau of Rehabilitation. The disclosure of this 
handicap and its nature proved fortunate for the ap- 
plicant. The counselor followed through with the 
result that the State Bureau of Rehabilitation ap- 
proved the payment of tuition for the necessary 
training at Penn State Extension School in the ap- 
plicant’s home community of Wilkes-Barre. 

“This young man successfully completed the pre- 
scribed course of training and is now employed in 
Washington, D. C., while attending night school 
pursuing a course which will enable him to advance 
in his chosen field. Needless to say, he is a happier 
individual than on the day when, with uncertainty as 
to the future, he approached the Wilkes-Barre ES 
counselor to be interviewed.” 


Testing and Counseling Tools 


The tools used in the testing and counseling proc- 
esses were shown and described in conjunction with 
the question-and-answer portion of the TV program, 
in which the ES counselor, together with a repre- 
sentative of the Wilkes-Barre City Public School 
District, participated. The washer and rivet and 
the peg board units of test equipment were promi- 
nently displayed and their uses described before the 
TV camera for a clearer understanding, especially by 
student viewers, of the physical tools used in aptitude 
testing. The paper and pencil phase of testing also 
was outlined. 

Succeeding programs of the series featured dis- 
cussions of particular jobs by persons of the com- 
munity employed in professional, skilled, and semi- 
skilled occupational categories. 
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The new furniture factory at the rear of the Federal! Correctional 
Institution, being built entirely by inmate labor, is expected 
to be finished this summer. 





e 


Leather goods made in the hobby shop are sold in the lobby of 
the Institution. 





Inmates in the auto mechanics class examining the front end 
of the Institution’s dairy truck. 
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An Experiment... 


Placement 
of Former 
risoners 


VERY former prisoner referred to the Las Cruces 
local office of the New Mexico State Employment 
Service by a Federal correctional institution has been 
offered employment related to his previous experience 
and training. This accomplishment was reached 
through the diligent efforts of prison officials, the 
active job promotion of the Employer Relations Re- 
presentative in the Las Cruces local office, and a 
dynamic three-way plan of cooperation among the 
Bureau of Prisons, the Texas Employment Commis- 
sion, and the New Mexico State Employment Service. 
“Rehabilitation” is at least as important as punish- 
ment. This is the idea behind an up-to-date prison 
system. It is a premise agreed upon by sociologists 
in general and criminologists in particular. If, after 
“paying his debt to society,” the former prisoner is 
not given a receipt in the form of an opportunity to 
earn a living, then one of the major purposes behind 
his incarceration is automatically defeated. 

In establishing a system of Federal correctional 
institutions, the Federal Bureau of Prisons has under- 
taken a program designed to provide rehabilitation 
through the three broad programs: vocational, so- 
cial, and recreational. The Employment Service is, 
of course, primarily concerned with the vocational 
aspect of the rehabilitation plan. 

When the vocational training program began at the 
prison in 1955, it was not fully unified with Employ- 
ment Service placement activities. Chronologically, 
the first step towards coordination bore only in- 
directly on the placement of releases. The staff of 
the employment office in Las Cruces had frequently 
referred workers to job openings at the prison, but 
parolees had not been referred to the Employment 
Service. 

In the fall of 1955, we arranged for representatives 
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An instructor explains oe operations in the 
By MILFORD L. HILL, Manager welding shop. 

and HAROLD Z. MOORE 

Employer Relations Representative 
Las Cruces Local Office 

New Mexico State Employment Service 


of the employment security system to make talks 
about employment to men who were to be released in 
the near future. Because the Federal Correctional 
Institution at La Tuna, Tex. is actually located on 
the ‘Texas-New Mexico State line, halfway between 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. and El Paso, Tex., the employ- 
ment offices in both cities shared responsibility for 
these informational discussions. Alternating each 
month, the meeting was conducted by Milford Hill, 
manager of the Las Cruces Office, or by William C. 
Gwin, VER-counselor in El Paso, who was assigned 
to the task by the District Director of the Texas em- 
ployment Commission in El Paso. oe 

At the first discussion, the Supervisor of Education Many useful items are made in the woodworking section of the 
and the Supervisor of Classification and Parole at hobby shop. 
the prison described the prison’s plan for vocational 
rehabilitation. The prison plant, they said, had 
originally been a detention camp for Mexican aliens 
and only recently had been converted into a 
correctional institution. The vocational education 
program had been started in January 1955. The 
prison, in addition to all the other functions of a 
small town, has an efficient farming and dairy opera- 
tion which enables it to function as a self-sufficient 
community. Thirty-five types of vocational training 
are given in crafts and ‘“‘white-collar’’ occupations. 
Each inmate is a producer, a craftsman, a tradesman, 
or a distributor. 

Men who have been fully qualified in a given voca- 
tion prior to imprisonment frequently are assigned to 
positions as teachers. Vocational teachers are hired 
on an hourly basis from a nearby high school to 
conduct night courses in other trades. 

The prisoners who are directed to the correctional 
institution are men convicted of Federal offenses 
who are deemed to have a greater potential for re- 








supervisor explains the operation of the spin drier in the 
Institution laundry. 
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habilitation than others. This factor appeared, later, 
to have considerable influence on employers in their 
decision to offer jobs to parolees. For the most part, 
the men are young adults (as distinguished from 
juveniles) under 30 years of age who have been sen- 
tenced for the first time. Mr. Hill, in his discussions 
with them, soon found that as a whole they were 
eager to be “rehabilitated,” very receptive to sugges- 
tions that might facilitate getting a job, resourceful 
in asking pertinent questions and in developing plans 
toward reaching various vocational goals. 

As part of their energetic encouragement of the 
rehabilitation and placement projects, Warden Reed 
Cozart and Associate Warden P. R. Bergen provided 
quarters where the group could sit comfortably and 
the lecture, with the informal discussion which follows 
it, could be conducted with understanding between 
the Employment Service representative and the men 
scheduled to be released. The two ES men follow a 
similar pattern in their initial discourses. 

Each outlines methods whereby one may decide on 
a job goal and make plans for reaching it, considering 
interests, aptitudes, prospects, and training oppor- 
tunities. They give hints on the appropriate attitude 
in making application and the preparation of the 
application forms. They discuss occupational out- 
look, unemployment insurance, and numerous other 
related matters pertaining to getting and holding a 
job. Throughout the discussion, they emphasize the 
aid which is available from the Employment Service. 

Questions asked by inmates range from the per- 
ennial “‘Should I tell a prospective employer about 
my prison record?” and “‘What opportunities are now 
available for heavy equipment operators in overseas 
jobs?”” to inquiries about details of unemployment 
insurance laws. Each reply generates further ques- 
tions, resulting in Jong question-and-answer sessions. 

Many of the prisoners, when released, return to 
their homes or to parole boards in distant parts of the 
country. Others, however, prefer to have employ- 
ment in Las Cruces or El Paso where the nearest 
public employment offices are located. 


Personal Interview Helps Get Job 


Many prisoners must have a bona fide offer of em- 
ployment pending before they can be discharged. 
This job offer is much easier to secure under circum- 
stances which permit the employer personally to 


interview the applicant before committing himself 


to hiring him. This was easily arranged, since the 
employing establishments and employment offices in 
each city could be reached within 30 minutes driving 
time from the prison. 

Résumés of each prisoner’s employment qualifica- 
tions, prepared by prison officials, were extremely 
helpful in placing the men referred to the Las Cruces 
office. The résumé detailed the man’s previous work 
history, training, personality, hobbies, medical record, 
the nature of the crime for which he was convicted, 
and a prospectus of future adjustments. 


Upon receipt of one of these résumés in the Las 
Cruces office, the placement problem, one of the most 
essential parts of the rehabilitation process, was as- 
signed to Harold Z. Moore, the employer relations 
representative. Mr. Moore’s successful placement of 
the workers might be described as the climax of the 
entire rehabilitation program. He incorporated the 
placement of former prisoners into his regular pro- 
gram of employer visits. In his discussions with em- 
ployers, he would, when one of the prisoners was 
qualified for any job in that organization, describe 
the man’s qualifications and perhaps review with the 
employer the résumé of employment background 
provided by the prison. 

Mr. Moore found that the majority of employers 
appeared to believe sincerely that the parolees should 
have an opportunity to earn a living and reenter 
society, but a much smaller number were willing to 
provide that opportunity. Most felt there was suffhi- 
cient assurance that the public would not learn of the 
worker’s prison record, but seemed to fear most that 
there might be a recurrence of the crime for which 
the man had been convicted. Many felt that it would 
not be ‘‘good business’’>on their part to hire an “‘ex- 
convict” when another worker with equal qualifi- 
cations was available. 


Encouraged by First Effort 


However, Mr. Moore was encouraged by the satis- 
factory placement of the first prisoner with whom he 
worked. The prisoner in question was a personable, 
23-year-old high school graduate who had had casual 
work experience as a truck driver, logger, caterpillar 
operator, cement finisher, service station attendant, 
and roofer. During his prison term he had learned 
to use a typewriter and had been assigned as a clerk 
in the institution’s education office. He had had an 
excellent record of cooperation while incarcerated. 

At the time of his imprisonment under the Dyer 
Act for involvement in an automobile theft, he was 
still of near-juvenile age, although he was already a 
veteran of the Korean campaign. While he was in 
prison he matured considerably. 

The fourth employer with whom Mr. Moore dis- 
cussed this man’s qualifications agreed to interview 
him, without any advance commitment whatever, 
for a position as route salesman. The interview was 
arranged and the applicant was accompanied to the 
employer’s establishment by the prison’s Supervisor 
of Education. The employer was favorably im- 
pressed by the applicant’s qualifications and hired 
him. Incidentally, the salary for this job is consider- 
ably higher than for similar positions in the com- 
munity. The firm involved is one which screens 
applicants carefully and checks references extensively. 

The job holder, in this case, has been very successful 
in both vocational and social adjustment. He handles 
several hundred dollars of the firm’s money daily and 
is being considered for promotion to a supervisory 
position. Other workers in the organization do not 
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know he was in prison but think that he recently was 
discharged from the Army. He belongs to a young 
people’s civic club and is taking college courses at 
night. 

Mr. Moore has also placed other parolees who have 


proved to be satisfactory workers. Although there 
may be some such individuals in the future who can- 
not successfully be placed by the Employment Service 
local office, we shall always give them the best service 
possible. 


YOUTH CHALLENGES THE ES 


By LALA SUE TRUNDLE 


Counselor, West Palm Beach Local Office 


Florida State Employment Service 


OW can the employment security program objec- 

tive—to secure for all ages maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power—be 
achieved for the youth of a community? 

This problem presents a continuing challenge to 
the West Palm Beach office of the Florida State 
Employment Service. ‘Through the years our popula- 
tion growth has made ever greater the recurring 
summer task of helping both the high school grad- 
uates and other youths to find jobs. Our economy 
makes this task difficult. 

Although growth has pushed our year-round em- 
ployment to a high level, our area still has a winter 
resort peak employment season. This occurs when 
the young people are in school, are least in need, and 
are least available for jobs. The impact of this 
stopped us in our tracks in the summer of 1953. 


The Situation We Faced 


The local office was crowded with qualified workers 
laid off because of the end of the winter resort season. 
High school was out and the new graduates poured 
in seeking employment. College students returned 
home and wanted jobs. Scores of other youngsters 
sought summer or part-time work. The deluge hit 
our office, with its limitations of personnel and work 
space, harder than a Florida hurricane. It was im- 
possible to serve these young people adequately—and 
the problem was more acute because of their lack of 
work experience. Our ‘‘matching men with jobs” 
ipproach meant that youths, with no employment 
»ackground, were not able to find work. 

During the following months the question, ‘“‘Can 
his office meet the needs of the young people of this 
community?” cropped up again and again. The only 

ossible answer was ‘‘It has to try.”” Before summer- 
me rolled around again, an idea had developed into 
plan for action which caught fire and captured the 
nagination and support of the community. A spe- 
ial program resulted. We called it our ‘Teen Town 
mployment Service.” 


‘uly 1957 


A number of factors led us to try this approach. 
Our past local office efforts had succeeded in helping 
only a few young people secure jobs. But many stu- 
dents were anxious to be served if we could produce 
results: We had to bring forth a program which 
would win enthusiastic support of employers, without 
which it could not succeed, and one which appealed 
to youth. We decided that in a place outside the 
crowded local office we could operate a limited ‘‘em- 
ployment service for youth” program. 

Our plan was cosponsored by the West Palm Beach 
Chamber of Commerce and the City Department of 
Recreation, which also provided office space. We 
set up the service for youth in the Howard Park 
Recreation Center—known to the young people of 
the community as “Teen Town.” Hence, our new 
name—‘*Teen Town Employment Service.” The 
local high schools announced the location and date 
of opening. Local newspapers and radio stations 
gave the news to the public. ‘Teen Town Employ- 
ment Service” in West Palm Beach became a reality. 

During the summer of 1954, the program brought 
gratifying results but it also showed us many prob- 
lems yet to be solved. That year the ‘Teen Town” 
office stayed open 3 hours each day for 6 weeks and 
found jobs for 22 percent of the young people who 
contacted the center. We felt that much had been 
accomplished but our goal of jobs for all was still far 
away. The challenge had not been met completely. 


We Need Advance Information 


Our first year’s operations had led us to realize 
that we need to know in advance more about what 
types of jobs the young people want. In planning 
for the summer of 1955, we developed a questionnaire 
on experience and type of work sought. Each high 
school junior and senior filled out this question- 
naire. When we had summarized the replies, we 
knew what the young people wanted to do and what 
they had to offer employers. Newspapers gave this 
information to the community. 
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In the 1955 effort the Chamber of Commerce and 
Department of Recreation continued as _ sponsors 
but the name of the special service was changed to 
“Youth Placement Center” because the youngsters 
associated ““Teen Town” with recreation. Staying 
open 5 hours daily for 9 weeks, the center found 
jobs for 48 percent of those applying. 

We were well pleased and felt that this was as high 
a placement percentage as we could achieve, but 
further analysis showed much room for improvement. 
For one thing, placements of undergraduates and 
young teenagers had been very few. The youngsters 
could not compete against the graduates and the 
college-age group. They needed special consider- 
ation. Another discovery was that, while well- 
intentioned, the service was doing harm to graduating 
seniors and to prospective employers who had per- 
manent work in mind, not just summertime gap- 
filling jobs. Along this same line was the conclusion 
that advanced college students could be served best 
through the regular channels of our local office, 
because of their greater work experience backgrounds. 


Still More Planning 


Before the next summer came, more planning had 
to be done. Part of it was accomplished in a com- 
munity forum in which many persons interested 
in the problems of youth participated. The Parent- 
Teachers Association sponsored the forum workshop. 
Employers, parents, and young people in the com- 
munity took part. A field representative of the 
National Child Labor Committee, and the Child 
Labor Consultant of our Florida Industrial Com- 
mission assisted in the planning and appeared on the 
program. 

The workshop found that many employers think 
young people lack a sense of responsibility and voca- 
cational objectives, and need close supervision. 
Following a discussion of the school curriculum, 
those attending the workshop expressed a general 
feeling that the 80 percent or more of the youth in our 
area who do not go on to college are poorly prepared 
to enter the labor market and perhaps need more 
vocationally significant terminal education. 

The students themselves expressed their belief that 
employers fail to recognize their capabilities, and 
that, because of their minor status, they did not 
receive comparable pay for comparable work per- 
formed by older persons. 

Parents expressed belief that jobs are a good answer 
to the needs of children for something to occupy their 
idle hours and as a way for them to gain maturity and 
accept responsibility. 

The Employment Service told of its problems in 
assisting youth who, because of the nature of our 
economy, are entering the labor market during the 
slow season in the area. We also stressed the need 


for all employers to notify us of their employment 
needs. 






Our past experience and the thinking expressed in 
the workshop contributed to our plans for the summer 
of 1956. We changed our Youth Placement Program 
so that high school graduates and college students 
seeking summer work were directed to our: regular 
office. We felt this also would assure the graduates 
who had taken advantage of the ES-high school 
program of additional guidance in light of current 
labor market conditions. 


Restricted to Undergraduates 


Undergraduates only would be served at the special 
center. Advance knowledge of their job needs and 
talents were sought through screening forms which 
we asked sophomore, junior, and senior classes in the 
local high schools to fill out. Then we began a 
concerted campaign. We used newspaper advertise- 
ments and stories, radio announcements, and personal 
contacts to locate jobs for these young people. 

The Youth Placement Center stayed open 4 hours 
daily for 8 weeks. At the close of this period, the 
tally sheet read 57 percent of the undergraduates 
applying had been aided in successfully finding jobs. 
By age group, the placements were as follows: 


14 years: 16 applications, 6 placements—37 percent 
15 years: 51 applications, 29 placements—57 percent 
16 years: 50 applications, 27 placements—53 percent 
17 years up: 61 applications, 40 placements—65 
percent. 


After the center closed that summer, 75 other 
undergraduates came to us seeking jobs. Through 
our local office we were able to place 32 percent of 
them. This placement percentage—lower than for 
any age group served in the special center—proved 
in our minds that integration of the youth center with 
the local office could not meet the need as success- 
fully as a separate facility. 








The 1956 total, including all youth from age 13 
through the high school graduates, numbered 502 
applications and 217 placements (43 percent). 

The Youth Placement Center program proved that 
to obtain our objective for the youth group, a special- 
ized service is a must. This is a two-part service- 
in the local office for graduates, and a limited summer 
Employment Service outside the local office for under- 
graduates. 

Our West Palm Beach youth program has done 
more than just get young people jobs. It has brought 
through the door of our local office many employers 
we had not otherwise reached and it created greater 
all-round public interest in all our work. 

Undoubtedly the greatest value of these efforts to 
the Employment Service is that they should bring 
valuable dividends in the years ahead. Of whatever 
success our efforts have been, they are our way of 
meeting today’s challenge of youth, of helping start 
to vocational success those who will be the leaders in 
the world of tomorrow. 
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‘ by 
Tete Vy) .F 


DAV and ES Cooperate for Employment of Disabled Veterans 


‘THE St. Louis Chapter of the Disabled American Veterans, the largest Chapter in the United States, with a member- 
ship of approximately 4,000, has maintained close cooperation with the St. Louis office of the Missouri State Employ- 
ment Service over a period of years. 


Chapter 1, DAV, has a beautiful modern clubhouse, built on one floor with ramps for easy passage of wheelchairs. 


A full-time Employment Officer supervises the management of the club and keeps close contact with employers in the 
area. 


Whenever the DAV chapter cannot fill a job opening for a handicapped worker, it contacts the office of the Missouri 
State Employment Service which sends a qualified disabled worker to the employer if one is available. The ES always 


gives preference to a handicapped veteran if one is available in the files. In all cases, both the worker and the employer 


are advised that the job opening originated through the employment office of Chapter 1, DAV. 


_ On the other hand, when the DAV Chapter is unable to find a job for a disabled veteran in need of employment, 
it turns to the Employment Service for assistance in developing a job for him. And when the Employment Service 


has a job opening for a disabled person but no suitable applicant available, it turns to the Employment Officer of the 
DAV in quest of a worker to be referred. 


The plan has worked out to the advantage of both organizations and to the decided benefit of disabled veterans in 
the St. Louis area. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW. is published by the Bureau of Employment Security 
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